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Improving Salaries 
of College Faculties 
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i American education and, since this fall, has once 


PEACHER’S SALARY has been an important issue 


more reached the front pages. Education authorities 


are seriously considering the question of salary in 


creases, merit rewards, and related matters. Last 


November, the board of education of Cleveland re 
ceived a proposal to set up a new schedule from 
$4,250 to $10,650. The chairman of New York City’s 
board suggested a range of $4,500-59,000. In January 
a bill in the New York State Legislature 
New York City 


teachers, with 10 annual $500 increments 


of this year, 
called for a minimum of $6,500 for 

These are encouraging signs, and all well-wishers 
of education and of the teaching profession would 
like to see the 
for then 


tutors of youth receive suitable re 


COMpeENse labors. At the same time, one 


cannot help wondering at the relatively 


CLULESC nt 
status of the salary question as it affects college fac 
Both the National Education Association and 


S. Office of Education have pointed up, dun 


ulties 
the | 
ing the last year or two, the deplorable state of the 
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by HARRY J. BAKER, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public 


Schools and Wayne State University 


All types of children are discussed in this introductory book 


the metally gifted, the slow-learner, the handicapped, and 


the problem child. Changes in this edition include: increased 
emphasis on the “team” approach in dealing with exceptional 
children; significant information on neurological disorders 
and allied conditions; and stress on understanding the “en 
tire” child. Published March 1959 


Fourth Edition 


by RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This edition features a new emphasis on the dynamics o! 
children’s behavior; an explanation of how and what children 
learn; suggestions for child study and guidance; and a des 
cription of home, school and community situations conducive 
to wholesome child development. Phroughout the text, the 


potentialities of parents are stressed. Published March 1959 


by JOHN ] LROI IME x. San Drie iQ) State ( ollie ve 


s 


Phe place and purpose ot social studies in the curriculum; 
how to select and organize content, materials and activities; 


and practical suggestions on the best methods of teachit $0 


1p 
cial studies are explained in this new book. *. . . indeed the 
most outstanding book in the field of elementary social studies. 
Phe author has written a very thorough and comprehensive 
book that will be of the greatest value to students in teacher 
training and all teachers in the field.”—from a pre-publication 


report 1959, 400 pages, $5.75 





A Social Psychological Conception 


of Classroom Learning 


By W. B. BROOKOVER 


Director, Bureau of Educational Research 

Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Orr RUSSIAN INTRODUCTION to the space age 
has aroused, perhaps overaroused, American 
citizens concerning the need for well-trained sci- 
entists. We also have long been aware of the 
great need for doctors, teachers, and other pro- 
fessional people. Anyone acquainted with the 
recruiting operations of business and industry 
at American colleges and universities is cog- 
nizant, too, of the competition for highly trained 
personnel in all types of business endeavor. It 
is apparent, therefore, that our educational sys- 
tem is not yet oriented to the education of such 
vast numbers of highly trained business and 
professional personnel. Rather, we have thought 
of the schools as a screening device through 
which we select a small proportion for advanced 
levels of training. 

Mass education for all youth is a relatively 
new concept. Our previous philosophy which 
envisioned higher educational opportunities for 
only a limited number persists in our education- 
al planning. We have planned educational pro- 
large numbers who (so_ it 
sumed) required only limited amounts of basic 


grams for Was as- 
education and vocational training, while a select 
few were singled out for advanced levels of tech 
nical or professional training. Our school system 
at all levels—elementary, secondary, and highet 
education—has been designed to separate and 
screen the student body so that only a minor 
proportion would pursue training for roles as 
scientists, professors, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
engineers, and a select group of other occupa- 
tional The remainder of the student 
been directed toward education that 
would be effective for the masses of people not 
entering these “intellectual” fields. 

This philosophy of education goes hand in 
hand with our conception of school learning. 
\n examination of the prevalent variety of 
curricula and conceptions of achievement reveals 
the concept of intelligence, a presumed measure 
of innate individual differences in ability to 
learn various types of behavior, as the primary 


leaders. 


body has 


foundation. ‘The school system, therefore, has 
operated to sort students for various types of 
education on the assumed basis of individual 
organic differences in ability to learn. We con 
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clude, in harmony with the past needs of the 
society, that only a small portion of our students 
have the innate mechanisms necessary to learn 
the kinds of behavior identified as scientist, doc- 
tor, lawyer, and merchant chief. 

Phe current demand for increasingly large 
proportions of highly trained personnel leaves 
the educational system stranded with the theory 
that denies the possibility of such accomplish- 
ment. We respond in panic to the demands for 
more engineers this year, more scientists next 
year, more teachers at one time, more doctors at 
another. We assume there is a limited pool of 
superior innate intellects which we must attract 
into the most urgently needed fields each sea- 
son. This season, of course, it is missile and sat- 
ellite scientists. 

Phe commonly accepted conceptions of class- 
room learning stem primarily from individual 
psychological theory. They generally originate 
from the experimental learning laboratory o1 
the dynamic psychological theories of Freud 
and his followers. Both these theoretical frame 
works have contributed much to our under- 
standing of human behavior. They are not 
directly applicable, however, to the classroom 
situation because they are not derived from an 
analysis of learning in such a social context. 

Contemporary theories also posit learning as 
essentially a function of the biological organism 
and tend to disregard the importance of the 
social context in which learning occurs. One of 
these is essentially a container, or bucket, con- 
cepuon of learning. The child has a certain 
limited ability or potential to learn a given 
kind of behavior. When he reaches this limit, 
when his bucket is full, he can acquire no furth 
er knowledge in that particular area. 

A related theory conceives of the child as an 
organism which will acquire certain kinds of 
behavior when he has achieved a certain height, 
weight, or stage of dentation. There is little on 
nothing that can modify the patterns of be 
havioral acquisition except to permit the child 
to grow taller, bigger, and get more teeth. 

The common conception of the intelligence 
quotient as a presumed measure of some innate 
ability to learn reflects these learning theories. 
Although we know of the inaccuracies and in 


adequac ies ol intelligence tests, we decide wheth 
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er a student can learn algebra, language, physics, 
or abstract philosophy on the basis of his 1.Q. 

This conception of intelligence and learning 
is convenient for everyone concerned. The child 
with a low LQ. is excused from learning much 
behavior because he cannot help it. The teach- 
er is excused because it is hopeless. The parents 
may be embarrassed, but they are also blame- 
less. They did not know their mating would 
produce a person with such limited abilities. 
Although no particularly 
happy about it, all accept the limitations on 
Johnnie’s school learning and perpetuate the 
1.Q. as an explanation of learning. 


one concerned — is 


Psychologists, anthropologists, sociologists, and 
social psychologists, as well as lay observers, have 


provided a great deal of knowledge about the 


social aspects of learning. However, we have 
applied this knowledge to only a few aspects of 
the school situation. A conception of learning 
derived from this framework is worthy of exam- 
ination, 

Before stating certain hypotheses, the basic 
assumptions should be identified. First, we are 
talking about homo sapiens, the human organ- 
range of 
the 


beings can 


tremendously wide 
look 
human 
wavs. We really 
human 


ism which has a 
learning possibilities. As we 
world, we that 
learn to behave in a myriad of 
the limits of 


around 


recognize 


have no indication of 
learning. Not long ago, we thought that people 
ceased to learn alter they reached a certain age, 
but we now have discarded that notion, as wit- 
nessed by education programs for the aged. 
This does not mean that individual variations 
in the human organism, which may be related to 
differences in learning, do not exist. It means 
that 
identified, 


not been 
human 


learning 


have 
that 


these organic differences 


We know, 
have a tremendous 


however, 
beings range ol 
possibilities and that no one has reached the 
end of learning. 

Phe second assumption is that people learn 
to behave in all sorts of varied ways depending 
upon the society or culture in which the learn- 
ing occurs. A child growing up in America will 
learn to like an American. The 
child growing up in India will learn to behave 


behave same 
in a different way. 

We must recognize that human learning is de 
pendent upon both of the factors we have just 
mentioned: the nature of the human organism 
with its tremendous range of learning possibili- 
ties, and the great variety of learning oppor 
The human organism carries little un- 
Phe child learns 


tunities. 


learned or inherited behavior. 
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whatever types of behavior the society and cul- 
ture provide. 

We now consider two general hypotheses ina 
social psychological theory of school learning. 
Careful and precise research is necessary to de- 
termine their validity. They are stated in the 
hope that research may be forthcoming and that 
the point of view may be helpful in a re-exam- 
ination of the learning process. 

Phe first general hypothesis is well established 
by systemati Nearly all human 
beings learn certain expected types of behavior 
in every society. We all recognize that nearly 
every male homo sapiens learns to behave in 


observation. 


ways that are reasonably appropriate to men in 
lives, and nearly all 
behavior fot 


the society in which he 
females learn the 
women. It is clear from anthropological invest- 
igations that what is appropriate behavior fot 
be appropriate for 


appropriate 


men in one society may 


women in another, and vice versa. Of course, 
the patterns of appropriate behavior change 
grossly from one age to another, from one gen- 
eration to another. In spite of these variations, 
nearly 100°, of both and females learn 


to fulfill their respective sex roles in the current- 


males 


ly appropriate manner. 

The same can be said about many other types 
of behavior. Directly relevant to school learning 
is the fact that nearly everyone in a given society 
learns. to speak the current language of that 
society. Of course, a few clearly biological de- 
fectives have difhculty in acquiring the language 
For all practical purposes, however, every chil 
in America learns to speak and understand the 
language of his associates. It is only when the 
child reaches secondary school age that we ques 
tion his ability to learn a language. We always 
that child would learn his 


native language, but we seem to that 


have assumed any 
believe 
many are incapable of learning a second lan 
guage. 

This leads to the second general hypothesis 
basic to our thinking. The process and organic 
learning culturally 
different 


necessary lor 


mechanisms necessary fot 


required behavior are not from 


the 
learning the types of behavior taught in the 
Vo illustrate: learning the first lan 


processes and mechanisms 
classroom. 
guage in the home and the play group is not 
different in the processes or mechanics required 
for learning a second, or third, or fourth lan 
guage in any other situation. In reverse, the 
hypothesis might be that the difference is not 
in the mechanism or process, but in the situa- 
tion in which the learning occurs. Although we 
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recognize differences in the situation, we have 
not systematically examined the social-cultural 
factors in our studies of learning. 

While we do not have evidence that there is 
no difference in the biological mechanism re- 
quired or in the process, there is likewise no 
evidence that a different kind of learning me 
chanisms or a different type of learning pro- 
cedure is required for a second language than is 
required for a first language. It is not likely that 
a higher 1.Q. or greater innate ability is neces- 
sary to learn French as a second language than 
English as a first language. 

We such examples. 
There is no support for the hypothesis that a 


could catalogue many 
different kind of biological mechanism or a dil 
ferent level of intelligence is necessary to learn 
to read a language than that required to learn 
Neither ts that it 
takes greater innate ability to learn American 
history 


lo speak it. there evidence 


female to learn how 


to attract the attention of adolescent males. The 


than it does for a 


burden of this basic hypothesis is that our com- 
mon conception of classroom learning assumes 
such differences in learning processes and me 
chanisms have been demonstrated. 

Emerging from these basic assumptions and 
hypotheses are four specific hypotheses, suggested 
for further consideration and research. They are 
all related and relevant to the basic conception 
of classroom learning identified here. 
each 
child 


learns to do those things that are 


the ways that 
Thus, 


l. Persons learn to behave in 


considers appropriate to himself. each 
adult 


viewed as proper, required, necessary, and desirable 


by the individual. The converse, of course, would be 
that the 
that he considers improper or inappropriate for him. 


person does not learn to behave in ways 


2. Appropriateness of behavior is defined by each 
person through the internalization of the expecta 
tions of significant others. This hypothesizes the 
process through which each person defines his own 
self-image. Each individual develops a 
behavior for 
each significant situation. He acquires this definition 


motives or 
definition of appropriate himself in 
by interacting with other people who are important 
He refers himself takes 
the attitude of the others, and looks upon himself and 
judges his performance, his behavior, in the light of 


in his life space. to others, 


his conception of what others see in him. This is 
the looking-glass_ self 


refined 


the time-honored 
as defined by Charles 


concept. of 
Horton 
by numerous other social psychologists. 
3. The functional 
are determined by his self-conception or self-image 


Cooley and 


limits of one’s ability to learn 


as acquired in social interaction. Snygg, Combs, and 
others have identified intelligence as a function of 
the self-image or self-perception but have not an 
this self-image. This 


alyzed the process of acquiring 
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is not a new hypothesis, therefore, but only a slight 
modification of one that has been widely discussed. 
This does not negate the idea that there are organic 
that 


This hypothesis is not by any means fully 


limits but recognizes such limits are rarely 
reached. 
demonstrated, but marshal considerable 


one can 


support from = cases in which a person's ability to 
learn was modified by changes in his own self-image. 

t. The individual learns what he believes signifi- 
cant others expect him to learn in’ the classroom 
We do not 
dence to state more than a very tentative hypothesis, 
but it 
work developed above. 


and other situations. have sufhicient: evi- 


certainly follows from the theoretical frame- 
Io support the hypothesis, 
we could cite many incidents of learning to behave 
in ways a person believes he is expected to behave. 
analyzed it) systematically in 


However, we have not 


the classroom situation. 

If the foregoing hypotheses are valid, the lim- 
itations we have placed upon our human re- 
sources by our conception of individual limita- 
tions on learning would be greatly expanded. 
would not 
suficient supply of the presumably biologically 
gifted learners. On the other hand, the possibili- 
ties would be limited primarily by our ability 
to create the kind ol which 


Society be handicapped by an in- 


social situation in 
the desired learning would occur. 

This is not to say there are no individual dif- 
ferences in biological organisms. There probably 
are biological differences in learning mechan- 
isms. With a very few excepuions, however, we 
do not know that such differences exist or what 
they might be. We have posited them as an as- 
sumed variable without identifying the differ 
ences except as witnessed in intelligence scores 
or other achievement tests. We have not system- 
atically exploited the possibilities that other 
variables in the learning situation might  ac- 
count for the differences in 1.Q. or other achieve- 
ment scores quite as readily as differences in in- 
nate or biological potential. 

Phe current 
world leadership has led us to a re-examination 
of American education. Unless we can find a 
much higher proportion of people to contribute 
highly skilled technical and professional knowl- 


international competition for 


edge required for contemporary society, we may 
It seems unlikely that we will 
have a sufficient supply of “gifted learners” if 


lose the contest. 


we identify only a few who are presumed to 
have high innate abilities and, consequently, tell 
the remainder they cannot achieve such high 
levels of learning. We will have sufficient profes- 
sional personnel only when we escape our sell- 


made trap that intelligence is strictly an innate 
gilt and recognize that people throughout the 
world in every society come to learn those types 
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of behavior that the society demands and teach- 
es. This requires the creation of a climate of 
learning in the schools which defines maximum 
achievement as the norm. The required num- 
bers of highly educated scientists, doctors, law- 
vers, and teachers and multitudes of technicians 
are not likely to be produced in a social situa- 


tion in which limited achievement is the norm. 
If the educational system recognizes this and 
applies a social conception of learning to the 
school situation as we have long since done to 
others kinds of learning endeavors, a high level 
of educational achievement throughout the so- 
ciety may be realized. 


Four Schools of School Discipline— 
A Synthesis 


By NORMA E. CUTTS and NICHOLAS MOSELEY 


ia bl 
| ir “PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE” ranks near the 
top in all surveys of teachers’ difhculties. It is 
the 


tion; it is a hard fact. But the professional liter- 


not a chimera ol critics of modern educa- 
ature on the topic is rather meager. In general, 
writers and theorists are enrolled in one of four 
schools. 

The first refuses to recognize discipline as a 
problem—or even to use the word. Unfortunate 
ly, the authors of some of the most popular 
textbooks on curriculum and methods belong to 
this group. They may speak of “classroom con- 
trol,” or “classroom management,” or even “the 
so-called problem ol discipline.” But they imply 
that the teacher who practices what they preach 
will always have the full co-operation of all of 
his pupils. Teacher and class will always plan 
and work together happily and purposefully. 
Perhaps these writers never have had to teach 
an over-aggressive child whose main purposes 
seem to be to hurt other pupils, avoid work, and 
irritate the teacher. 

In contrast, the 


believes that 


“traditional,” 
to maintain 


second, ol 


school the only way 
good order is to punish all transgressors prompt- 
ly and, if that, if this 
disorder in 


The 


com- 


necessary, severely and 
there little 
school and little delinquency out of school 
the that a 


bination of 


were done, would be 


trouble, traditionalists say, is 
parental permissiveness and pro- 
gressive education has produced a generation that 
does not know the meaning of discipline. 

Phe adherents of the third school grant that 
children do on occasion behave disruptively, and 
they may grant that a measure of control is 
the sake ol children. But, 
they say, problems disappear if the teacher can 
accept the child’s behavior as a method of re- 
The principal cause of dis- 
order, according to this school, is teacher dom- 


necessary fo other 


leasing tensions. 
ination, which piles frustration on frustration 


and results in rebellion. 
The fourth school maintains the principle 
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of mental hygiene that all misbehavior is a 
symptom and that, if the teacher can find the 
the child will reform. 
said to be ill 


cause and correct it, 


Common causes are health, a 
curriculum that is too easy or too hard for the 
individual, and a cracked or broken home. 
The classroom teacher can profit from look- 
ing at discipline from each of these points of 
If he is skillful enough to inspire the 


majority of his pupils with a desire to learn, he 


view. 


will have little if any trouble with group dis- 
order. Confident in the co-operation of his class 
will be able to deal with the in 


The teacher 


as a whole, he 
dividual offender calmly. who firm 
ly and consistently maintains 


the 


good order is re- 


garded by children as a good friend; the 


majority feel secure and are actually encouraged 


to undertake adventures in growth because they 
know far; 
and 


they will not be allowed to go too 
the child 
which strengthens his efforts to control himself. 
Phe secure teacher who likes children does not 
need to dominate his class; he laughs at the oc 


the 


troubled welcomes a_ restraint 


casional aberration; he does not regard 
chronic offender as a personal opponent, but as 
a child to be helped. Che VIEWS 


offender from the standpoint of 


teacher who 


the chronic 
mental hygiene recognizes that the child, if he is 
to achieve good adjustment, will 


need help in solving his difficulties or in gain- 


permanent 


ing the strength to overcome them. 

Good discipline is not a by-product ol peda- 
gogical methods or of a knowledge of subject 
matter. It requires that the teacher be an expert 
teacher, firm though friendly, physically and 
emotionally healthy, and determined to serve 
each child in every way possible. Let us not be- 
little the problem, but accept it as a challenge 
the challenge to serve the children who most 
need help. 

Drs. Cutts and Moseley are professor of education and 


psychology, New Haven State 
and educational consultant, respectively 


(Conn.) leachers College 
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Social Promotion—<Asset or Liability? 
By ROBERT J. G. BARLOW 


Ewing Junior High School, Trenton, N. J. 


Li ! ME RELATE two case histories. Case one had 
occupied a chair in class for one year: he never 
turned in any completed homework or required 
classwork. He was the only boy in this group, 
in which most worked on an adjusted level, 
with such a record. In addition, he required 
disciplinary action on an average of more than 
once a week, Intelligence tests placed him in the 
subnormal but definitely educable range. He 
failed three of foun majol subjects for the year 
and passed one other with the lowest possible 
grade on an “adjusted” level. 

Case two, also a boy, rated above normal in- 
telligence, but was placed in an adjusted level 
group in view of his productivity. He had a 
definite mental aberration for which he received 
and continues to receive treatment, with results 
inconclusive to date. Over the past two years his 
a preponderance of “F's.” He 
(partly due 


record showed 
was a constant discipline problem 
to the mental quirk), having been thrown out 
of class sometimes than twice a day. He 
was suspended, with no appreciable improve- 
Achievement _ tests 
retarded in 


more 


reinstatement. 
three 


ment upon 
him at 
mathematics and reading abilities. 
Despite these facts, both were socially promot- 
cd to high school, since they were two years 
older than next year's class. My objection to this 


showed least years 


promotion is based on two points. 


When a child demonstrates work one level 
below his present grade, why promote him un- 
less have a work will be on 
his level rather than on the grade level? The 


within adjusted groups leads me_ to 


you class where 
variety 
wonder how much remedial work is possible. 
Once started, the retardation keeps growing. 
How many promotions are given in order to 
get a child out of the teacher’s and the prin- 
cipal’s hair? (That could be taken care of by 
insuring that pupils who are retained would 
have different teachers.) 

Social promotion lowers the value of a teach- 
er’s grade in the students’ eyes. Boy A does none 
of the assigned work and fails the course. Boy B, 
a below-average, conscientious student, attains 
consistent “D's.” At the end of the year both 
are promoted, Explaining social promotion to 
most children is impossible. Can they be blamed 
for thinking, “What's the use of knocking our- 
selves out?” 

Retention of students might catch and cure 
problems before they become too serious. Social 
promotion is advisable only where the child is 
doing the best job possible with his limited in- 
tellect—and even then, only where the child may 
work on his level, not the class’. The instrument 
of social promotion, too liberally and expedient- 
ly used, is a mixed blessing to education and 


educators. 


Do ‘Teachers Understand Children? 


By RUDOLF DREIKURS, M.D. 


Chicago, Ill. 


(7 oe ; 
W KE HAVE no statistical evidence for the extent 


to which teachers are able to understand chil- 
dren. However, it seems that many cannot cope 
with simple forms of disturbing behavior in the 
classroom because they are unaware of the 
child’s 


Knowing it, 


motivations in behaving as he does. 
many teachers would respond dif- 
ferently. 

Some teachers understand children through 
empathy. They sense what the child wants and 
knowl- 
edge and understanding is usually not acquired 
during their professional training, since the psy 


most institutions 


needs, and react constructively. Their 


chology taught in does not 


provide sufficient information which can be ap 
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plied to the classroom situation and to any in- 
dividual child behave well on 
does not learn. 

This state of affairs is neither the fault of the 
teachers nor of the training institutions. It is the 
result of the present state of psychology and 
with divergent 


who does not 


which are plagued 
and often contradictory ideas and theories. Edu- 
cators have to rely on the data whic h the field of 
psychology provides. An autocratic teacher will 
seek and find evidence for the assumption of an 
innate goodness or badness, intelligence or dull- 
ness in each child. Consequently, he will attempt 
to “tame” with punitive restrictions all bad 
impulses he encounters. “The more democratic 


psychiatry 
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the educator is, the more he will ftollow  psy- 
chological theories which assume that deficien- 
cies are due to detrimental experiences of the 
child, which have to be replaced with better 
training methods. The more “modern” educa- 
tor may be affected by the psychoanalytic litera- 
ture and be inclined to be overpermissive, avoid- 
ing repressions which may cause emotional 
maladjustment. Others may rely on data about 
learning, growth, and development provided by 
various, often unrelated, research studies of ex- 
perimental psychology. 

Phis kind of psychological information does 


not provide the teacher with insight into the 


reasons for the child’s immediate behavior, non 


for the propel psychological responses to if 
However, there is one psychological approach 
which does permit an immediate understanding 
of any child. It is the teleo-analytic approach, 
developed by Alfred Adler and his co-workers, 
which regards behavior as purposive. Whateve) 
the child does, right or wrong, good or bad, is 
understood by the purpose, the goal, which the 
child has set for himself. 

It may be necessary to explore why the teleo 
analytic approach has not been recognized uni- 
versally heretofore in its extreme significance 
and value. There is, first, a general scientific re- 
historically, teleology was a 
concept; a divine the 


Phe modern teleologic con- 


sistance, because, 
theological 
goal for each man. 
cept concerns itself with the goals which each 
individual sets for himself. 


Another reason for scientific rejection of the 


scheme set 


teleological approach is the element of self-de 
termination which it implies. As long as science 
was strictly mechanistically and deterministically 
oriented, there was no room for individual sell 
determination. Man was entirely determined, 
either by his heredity or by his environment, o1 
by both. behavior 
choice, limitations of deterministic influences, 
whether from the in- 
dividual. Such assumptions were totally unac- 


Goal-directed assumes free 


from. within o1 without 
ceptable to the scientific world at the time when 
Adler and his collaborators formulated a teleo 
logical approach in psychology. Recent develop- 
ments in the basic sciences, in physics, and con- 
changes 
sell-determination, 


temporary in epistemology point to 


creativity, and teleological 
mechanisms as natural phenomena, fortifying 
Adler’s psychological concepts. Other psychologt- 
cal schools the 
from a strictly causal determination to the con- 
cepts of perceptions and goals influenced by the 


individual himself. 


move in same direction, away 


Teachers who are exposed to a training in 
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the teleo-analytic approach suddenly become 
aware not only of the child’s motivation, but of 
their highly detrimental role in 


lortifying and supporting mistaken goals. Fou 


own olten 
characteristic goals are observed behind disturb- 
ing or deficient behavior. Every child, as a so- 
cial being, wants to belong. He can only fulfill 
himself within the group; within it he is trying 
to find his place. As long as he is not dis- 
couraged, he will seek his place through useful 
contribution, through conformity or initiative, 
as the situation may require. He becomes dis- 
turbing only if he is discouraged and does not 
think that he his 
strength means. 
Then he adopts disturbing approaches, still 
under the assumption that they will provide 


can succeed through own 


and ability and with useful 


him with a place in the group. 

Such misconception may lead a child either 
to attract attention, to demonstrate his powet 
to the figures of authority, to get even for all 
the hurts he has’ received, or to display real on 
assumed deficiency in order to be left alone and 
avoid any These 
are the four goals which we found in disturbing 
behavior. A teacher them 


fails to otten 


tasks where he is sure to fail. 


who is not aware ol 


them, but 


actually intensifies them by her reaction. 


not only counteract 

Teachers can be taught to become sensitive to 
the goals of a child. There is, first, observation. 
In the interplay of a small group of children, 
teachers can learn by mere observation to dis- 
tinguish the goals of each child, be it attention, 
power, revenge, or display of deficiency. One has 
merely to observe what actually happens be- 
tween the child and other children. By seeing 
what happens, one can deduct what the child 
intended to bring about. 

Once the teacher has a tentative impression 
about the child’s goals, she can confirm it by 

the her 
\ child who talks out of turn 
may do so either to keep the teacher busy with 
himself or to demonstrate his power to resist 
her demands. The distinction will be obvious 
when the child is admonished to be quiet. If 


the observation of child’s reaction to 


corrective efforts. 


his talking was merely a bid for attention, then 
he will be satisfied with the attention he got 
and stop—but not for long; soon he tries again 
to attract the teacher's attention. He will behave 
quite differently when he is talking for the pur- 
pose of defeating the teacher. Her demand fon 
quiet will not move him to stop talking but, 
rather, to more violent forms of disturbance. 
Alter all, he wants to show the teacher that he 
can do as he pleases, and that she has no power 
to stop him. 
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Another reliable diagnostic tool in determin 
ing the child’s goals requires more skill. It con- 
sists of the child’s reaction to a disclosure of his 
goals. When asked misbehaves, the 
child cannot tell actually 
know the reason; he is not aware of his goals 
which may be quite obvious to the trained ob 
server. A correct explanation of the purpose of 
his behavior usually evokes what may be called 
a “recognition reflex.” The child becomes aware 
of what he does, although he did not know it 


why he 


because he does not 


belore. 
The 


goals is at the same time one of the most dis 


most reliable indication of the child’s 
tressing aspects of the teacher-child interaction. 
If the teacher wants to know for what purpose 
a child misbehaves, she merely has to watch her 
own spontaneous and impulsive reaction. If she 
merely annoyed and is rep 
rimand the child, then it is most probable that 
he merely made a bid for her attention. If she 
feels deeply provoked, showing him that he 
that then he probably just 
to show to her exactly that he 
demonstrate his power. On the other hand, when 


feels inclined to 


cannot do to her, 


wanted can, to 
she feels deeply hurt, wondering how anyone 


can be so mean, then she really reacts as the 


child wanted her to react—namely, to be hurt. 
And when inclined to throw up_ her 
hands, feeling that there is nothing that she 
this child, then he wanted to be 


she is 
can do with 
left alone. 
One can fully appreciate the disastrous con- 
sequences of the teacher's inability to under- 
stand the child’s goals when one realizes that 
most are inclined to respond to the child’s provo 
in exactly the 
this way, then, the teacher 
the child actually does only what the = child 


cation way described above. In 


who tries to correct 


wants, and succumbs to his intentions while at 
tempting to counteract them. Without learning 
to understand to deal 
with them effectively,* the teacher simply is no 


the child’s goals and 


REPORT 


match for any disturbing child. 

Phe crucial question is how long will it take 
before all teachers receive this kind of training 
their ability 
democratic atmos- 


seems to be so essential for 
to deal with children in a 


phere. Most teachers are fully aware that they 


which 


need help and assistance, taining and informa- 
tion. However, school authorities are less prone 
to embark on such a new course. It upsets too 
many accepted standards and principles and 
threaten many both in 
teaching and publishing. Therefore, one might 
about the prospects of such new 


would vested interests, 
be pessimistic 
approaches in training teachers were it not fot 
the fast-rising awareness that we may be con- 
fronted with a bankruptcy in our educational 
approaches. 

The realization of the dangerous state in the 
field of education is prompted by a variety of 
events: the Sputnik, the recognition of our defi 
ciency in scientific training, and the rising num- 
ber and violence of juvenile delinquents. But 
more clearly pointing to the bankruptcy of ow 
educational procedures is the number of chil- 
dren who make poor social and academic prog 
ress, and particularly the increasing number of 
those who are expelled from school because of 
academic or social maladjustment. At a time 
when parents are obliged by law to send thei 
children to school, the schools assume the right 
to send the children back home because they do 
not know how to cope with them, The situation 
probably will become so bad before long that 
not only the community but also the teachers 
and the administrators will recognize the need 
for a reconsideration of some of the basic prin- 
ciples in our present educational system. Then 
the new which 


have 


come when 
thei 


chance to be employed on a large scale. 


time 
proven 


may systems 


effectiveness may have a 


* The technique is described in detail in the author's 
books, “The Challenge of Parenthood” and “Psychology 
in the Classroom 


A Sehool’s Values and Classroom Behavior 


By IRA J. GORDON 


University of Florida, Gainesville 


™ 

Sr DENTS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR assume that a 
person's behavior reflects his value system and 
that may stated 
values also can be 


discrepancies exist’ between 
actual This 


applied to an institution such as the school. 


and behavior. 
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Its behavior reflects its values; its stated values 


may differ from its behavior. How can one 


know what a school represents? 

Phis study assumed that a school demonstrates 
its values continuously through the behavior of 
teachers, organization and administration, physi- 
cal plant, etec., and that observers can be trained 
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to make reliable and valid inferences as to the 
values. 

Students in human development courses ob- 
served children’s behavior in a school for 15 
hours each during a semester. They wrote objec- 
tive reports which included the teacher's be- 
activity at the moment, 


relationships 


havior, the classroom 
and the 
teacher and pupils and among the peers. 

The students worked in groups of three ot 
four, pooling their data about a particular child 
and grade. These data were then analyzed for 
school expectations. 


interpersonal between 


The observers had no knowledge of the stated 
aims of the school and were given no framework 
of values to utilize as a guide for observing and 
analyzing. ‘They organized their summaries into 
such categories as co-operation, self-control, and 
These were then grouped into 
Fable 1, 


the school’s aims written 


group living. 
categories one through six in obtained 
from the statement olf 
by the teachers and administrators. Table 2 was 
created from the groups’ summaries of values 
which did not appear in the school’s statement. 
An independent judge, in addition to the au- 
thor, categorized all the statements. 
Where unresolved disagreements occurred, the 


summary 


item was not tallied. 

Several cautions must be noted. Since observ- 
ers scheduled their own times, certain activities 
might have been missed. Undergraduate obsery 
ers may not be sophisticated enough to recognize 
certain value-laden experiences such as critical 
thinking or teaching for self-understanding, and 
they be prone to project their own values 
upon the 
may have been slighted because of the primary 
purpose of understanding the child. Observers 


may 
behavior. Classroom background data 


were not cognizant of the total school organiza- 
tion and the roles of personnel such as the school 
nurse and school psychologist. Classroom observy- 
ation apart from other data may lead to incom- 
plete or inaccurate conclusions concerning a 
school’s values. 

We might say that because an item is not re- 
ported does not mean this value does not exist, 
but may have been unobserved or the observers 
may not have been sophisticated enough to rec- 
ognize it. The presence of an item probably 
means it does exist. 
“Understand Self,” was not seen 
fashion. Of 


course, observers may have been unable to detect 


The value, 


as operating in any significant 
when a teacher was holding a conference with 
an individual child. The safest statement would 


be that there were relatively few group or class 
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experiences which could be classified as “‘self- 


evaluative.” 


TABLE 1 
VALUES STATED BY THE SCHOOL 


Grades 


Total Total 
K 123 4 5 (Elem) 8 9% HS (HS) Total 
Total Number of 
Groups Observing 


322442 7 4 33. Wm 


Value 
Understand Self 1 


Live with Others 
Co-operation, group 
living 
Sharing (materials, 
experiences) 
Respect for others’ 
Manners 


Number of Groups Reporting Value 
c1010 s t t 8’ 2 


Develop Self-Direction 
Individual responsi- 
bility for learning 
Wise use of free time 
Individual work 


Increase capacity to 

express feelings and 

insights through 

various media 302 
Physical health 301 
Think critically 000 


“One group concluded the opposite 


TABLE 2 
OTHER VALUES STATED BY OBSERVERS 


Grades 


Total Total 
K 123 4 5 (Elem) 8 9% HS (HS) Total 
Total Number of 
Groups Observing S322442° 7 4 


312 19 36 


Value Number of Groups Reporting Value 


Democratic Living 
Decision, leader- 


ship, participation PO232322 tt 2 


Religion and Ethics 
Organized religion 


Honor, forgiveness, 
morality 


Cleanliness, Neatness, 


and Order 


Rational Authority 


of the Teacher at 22% 


“One group concluded the opposite. 


Critical thinking, too, shows up poorly. Again, 
we must question the skill of observers in see- 
ing the dillerence between a regular academic 
which critical 
problem solving, and evaluating of 


learning situation and one in 


thinking, 
data are present. 

While there is much evidence of freedom in 
the situation and of many 


total school Oppor- 
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tunities for sharing and self-expression, there 
that 
roles 


indications these teachers 
abdicated thei 


thorities. Some 70°, of the observei groups saw 


are also many 


have not as rational au- 
teachers giving directions and expecting them 
to be followed and saw pupils seeking teacher 
help (Table 2). 

There is a very high level of agreement be- 
tween 
with “self-direction,” 
pacity to express . . 


“learn to live 


“increasing Ca- 


the stated school aims of 
others,” 
"and the observers’ reports. 

Several categories were suggested by the ob- 
servers which did not appear in the school state- 
ment. Religion and ethics were perceived to be 
major values, demonstrated through the celebra- 
tion of religious holidays, discussions of various 
religious beliefs and customs, prayers and grace, 
as well as discussions of honesty and forgiveness. 
Phe state requires only that the Bible be read 
without comment. The school statement omit 
ted any mention of religion although this was 
the actual practice of the school. 

No attempt the 
“academic” phase of the school program. Every 


has been made to analyze 
observer team saw numerous examples of the 
three “R’s”’ plus science, social studies, and other 
experiences. We are concerned here with the 
values demonstrated through the way these ex 
periences were provided. 

A discrepancy does exist between the school's 
stated aims and its operant values as perceived 


RESEARCH 


by observers in the areas of sell-understanding, 
critical thinking, and physical health. If this 
school says it) values self-understanding and 
critical thinking, and the observers’ inferences 
are at all accurate, it needs to examine its ways 
of working to bring practice closer to aims. 
Several values were being demonstrated that 
did not appear in the school’s aims: religion, 
neatness and order, rational authority of the 
teacher, and democracy. These 
herent in the thinking of school people that 
they did not feel a need to mention them, or it 


may be so in- 


may be, as in the case of religion, that they were 
unaware that opening exercises were essentially 
sectarian in nature. 

Student observers can identify the value sys- 
tem of a school through the study of classroom 
behavior focused upon the child. 

The observers’ conclusions need to be strength- 
ened by providing them with information 
about auxiliary services (nurse, psychologist) so 
that they may take these factors into account. 

Phe modern school, as exemplified by this 
particular school, demonstrates many values es- 
sential to living in a democracy. It does ‘this 
throughout the school day. It does not slight o1 
ignore academic learning, but teaches this in 
relation to a value system. Generally, teachers 
are able to practice the aims they protess and, 


thus, implement their philosophy otf education. 


Unpromising College Students 
Who Graduate 


By PAUL F. MUNGER 


University of North Dakota 


‘ 

Som COLLEGES are confronted with entering 
students who, because of poor high-school rec- 
little 
promise. College teachers will agree that efforts 


ords, are considered to” have scholastic 
beyond the average are necessary for such stu- 
dents to graduate. It should be of interest to 
those who are concerned about such students to 
know the number of semesters required to grad- 
uate and the number of semesters attempted by 
those who had enrolled for eight or more sem- 
esters and did not graduate. 

Che subjects of this investigation are 81 grad- 
uating, unpromising college students and 45 
near-graduating, unpromising college students 
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who completed eight or more semesters. “These 
are a part of a group of 891 students who had 
graduated in the lower third of their high- 
school classes and who were admitted on a trial 
basis to the University of Toledo. As was pre 
viously reported,’ a definite relationship —be- 
tween grade-point average in the first semester 
and length of residence was found. This rela 
tionship also found between grades in 
various first courses and length of residence. The 
students in the present study were enrolled in 
five colleges: arts and sciences, business admin- 


Was 
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istration, education, engineering, and pharmacy. 

This is a report of the varying lengths of 
and number ol failures of 
those who graduated and those who persisted 


residence course 
for eight or more semesters and did not grad- 
uate. 

The similarity between the two groups on 
gross the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination, Form 20, is indicated in Table 1. 
Only six raw score points separate the graduates 


scores ol 


TABLE 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of Gross Scores 
on the Ohio State Psychological Examination 
for Graduating and Near-Graduating, 
Unpromising College Students 


Near-Graduvates 
64.7 59.1 

21.0 16.9 

78 44 


Graduates 


near-graduates. The large standard 
a considerable spread of 


from the 
deviations indicate 
scores in both groups. The F value of the dif- 
ference between the means of the two groups 
was not significant at the five per cent level ol 
confidence. 


Table 2 shows that 35°, of the 81 unpromis- 


( 
TABLE 2 
Number of Semesters Enrolled of Graduating 
and Near-Graduating Unpromising 
College Students 


Number of 
Semesters Graduates 


8 29 23 
9 33 9 
10 10 9 
VW 8 3 
12 2 1 


Near-Graduates 


ing students who graduated did so in the usual 
eight semesters, 41°; in nine semesters, and the 
others in as many as 12 semesters. The average 
number of semesters required by these students 
to graduate was slightly over nine. Of the 45 
near-graduating students, 53°; ceased to persist 


at the end of eight semesters, the others persist- 


ing up to L2 semesters. This indicates that grad- 


uation and number of semesters in residence are 
not synonymous. 

In such an unpromising group it would be 
expected that many would fail several courses 
before graduating or dropping out. Table 3 
gives a distribution of the number of course 
failures of graduating and near-graduating stu- 
dents. It is perhaps surprising that 30°, of the 


had 


graduates had no course failures and 27° 
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TABLE 3 
Number of Course Failures of Graduating and 
Near-Graduating Unpromising 
College Students 


Number of 


Course Failures Graduates Near-Graduates 


24 2 
22 
17 
9 
4 


or more 5 


only one course failure. However, two graduates 
had eight course failures. 

These figures suggest that slightly more than 
half of the unpromising, graduating students 
were really rather typical students in spite of 
the third of their 
high-school classes. Conversely, 43°, overcame 
the course failures 
and graduated from college. 


having graduated in lowe 


difhculties of two or more 

It is interesting to note that two near-grad- 
uates dropped out with no failing grades and 
with only failing grade. While the 


over-all grade-point average is not available for 


two one 


the two groups, the first semester mean grade- 
was 1.22, o1 


the 


the graduates 
than a “C” 
g.p.a. ol the near-graduates was .82, or slightly 
than: a “GC” The F the 
difference between these two means was signifi- 


point average ol 


slightly better average, mean 


less average. value of 
cant at the one per cent level of confidence. 

Students who entet college from the lower 
third of their high-school graduating classes will 
continue to risks 


graduate will require an additional semester. 


be doubtful and those who 
Phe observing personnel worker may be able 
to recognize potential graduates by noting first- 
semester course grades and grade-point averages. 
Phird-ranking appears to be too broad a cate- 
gory for use in predicting who will be successful 


in college. 
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Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
service 


tion offering discriminatit and efficient 


o 
Ig 


are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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EVENTS 


(Continued from page 82) 
college instructor’s salary. ‘The governmental agency 
power of 


revealed, for example, that the purchasing 


professors’ pay fell almost 25% during 1937-1947, 
while that of workers in manufacturing industries 
that, in public institutions, more- 
over, the average faculty salary ranges from $5,110 
for instructors to $8,530 for full professors; and that, 


about 25 


rose 257 


in private colleges and universities, the correspond 
ing spread is $4,230-$7,360. 

It is time to call public attention on a national 
scale to the problem of improvement of the salaries 
some 


True, beneficial changes 


have been made in recent years, but they have been 


of college faculties. 


too litthe and frequently too late. Trustee boards and 
legislative bodies must increasingly keep the college 
teacher in mind when the budgets are considered 
If we mean to keep our best instructors, and even 
those who are not in that category, it is necessary to 
act with speed and adjust properly their salaries. 
Many 
ganization are of significance, but few of them ap 


phases of university administration and on 


pear as essential as the retention of competent fac 
ulty The public industry, 
beckoning to 


members. service, and 


business are well-trained, intelligent 


personnel 
1959 State ol 
teachers’ 


the 


salaries as 


his 
referred to 


President Eisenhower, in 


Union message, has 


“shameful” in some instances. This might also have 


been said about college teachers’ salaries. 

College enrollments are expected to mount. Pres 
sure is increasing to keep the college doors open to 
provide more space for larger numbers of students. 
If the situation of faculty salary improvement does 


not get 


get the benefit of quick action, it is very likely 


that we will have huge student bodies, gigantic and 
beautiful university plants, but—a paucity of proper 
ly qualified professors. 


The student and the luxurious log will be there, 


but what about Mark Hopkins? 


WILLIAM W. BriICKMAN 


INDEPENDENT STUDY AT 
MOUNT HOLYOKE 


Mount Holyoke 
College from now on will have an opportunity to do 


FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES at 
independent work in connection with one of theit 
the faculty in Dec., 1958, 
has made it possible for an underclassman, after the 
first her 


regular courses. A vote ‘ol 


semester ol freshman year, to carry on an 


independent project for an extra hour of credit in 


one of the basic courses taken to fulfill the general 
education requirements. 


This change, according to Academic Dean Meribeth 


Cameron, chairman, Academic which 


initiated the proposal, is intended to give students 


Committee, 
in the first two years some experience of the kind 


of independent study and research which has long 


been available to able juniors and seniors. “We want 
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to start them sooner on the process of educating 
themselves, a process at which we expect them all to 
be proficient by the time they graduate.” 

The the 
study by the Academic Committee of the faculty and 


new program is result of an extended 
a series of student discussions arranged by the under- 
graduate Curriculum Committee. At present, 95 stu- 
inde- 


pendent work for credit. Most of them (76) are en- 


dents—all juniors and seniors—are carrying 


gaged in research projects for honors in their major 
field under a program offered at Mount Holyoke 
since 1923. 

Richard Glenn Gettell the 
importance of independent work. “At the best col- 


Pres: recently stressed 
leges, the faculty does not so much teach, as help 
students to learn. This requires increasing independ- 
ence over the four year span of college life. It means 
the progressive freeing of the student from rigid 
assignments, required course materials, and the en- 
couragement of all who want to explore on their own 


the intellectual treasures of the world.” 


A NATIONAL REFERENDUM 
ON FORCED INTEGRATION 


Epwin H. Pacer and Charles W. Kelly, director of 
the 
\ll-Participation Debate Council, respectively, North 


debating and associate executive secretary for 


Carolina State College, Raleigh, have sent the fol 


lowing, exclusive statement to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY: 

“The All-Participation Debate Council of North 
Carolina State College deplores the ambiguity exist 
the 


Supreme Court in 1954 to reverse its position on 


ing in Federal Constitution, permitting the 


the matter of public school integration. At no time 


has the issue of forced integration in the public 
South 
of this country to determine the will of the majority. 
the Northern 


that the majority of the people are in favor of forced 


schools in the been submitted to the citizens 


Even in States there is no evidence 
integration in the South. During every major election 
in the North, each political party is confronted with 
the choice of either acquiescing to the pressure of 
strong so-called civil rights groups or suffering the 
loss of the Negro vote. 

“The North Carolina State College All-Participa 
tion Debate Council proposes a National Referendum 
every in this country the follow 


‘Are 


every 


to submit to voter 
havine forced 
the I 


States, regardless of the desires of the people in that 


Ing question: you in favor ol 


integration in school district) in nited 
district?” Following the referendum, a Constitutional 
Convention should be called for the purpose of writ 
ing into the Constitution the results of the balloting. 
The Constitution should then state that there will be 
forced integration in every school district, or it 
should state that integration in each school district 
will be in accordance with the will of the majority 


of the voters in that district.” 
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See These Harper Books on Education 


The Adventure of Learning in College 





AN UNDERGRADUATE GUIDE TO 

PRODUCTIVE STUDY 

By Rocer H. Garrison, Briarcliff College. In the interest of challenging students to 
use their capacities to the fullest, this thoughtful, provocative orientation text gets to the 
core of the learning experience itself. It stresses what the students’ experiences can mean 
in terms of growth and satisfaction, and spells out some of the goals and ‘expectations 
of education in such a way that students can identify themselves personally with them. 
Unlike many orientation manuals, it does not concentrate on techniques—study methods, 
techniques of social adjustment, etc.—rather, the author sets forth the essence of what it 
et an education,” and poses the all-important question, “Education fo? what?” 


means to “g 


> 


$3.25 


Psychology in the Classroom 





A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By Rupovr Dreikurs, M.D., Chicago Medical School. In an area where the literature 
is often more confusing than helpful to the average teacher, this book performs an out 
standing job of translating basic principles of psychology for direct and practical use in 
the classroom. The core of the book is a wealth of case stories of actual classroom situa 
tions. From these examples, and the author's wise and incisive comments on them, the 
teacher at every level of the school can enlarge his capacity to promote both learning and 
growth in the school. “Every page reveals the author's true understanding of child life, 
as well as the role of teachers in directing and encouraging child growth in the class 


room.”’—Gertrude Hildreth, author of Educating Gifted Children \ $3.75 


1t your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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MR. STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313. N. PIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


BOOKS from Prentice-Hall . . . 


DEVELOPING THE CORE 
CURRICULUM, 2nd Edition 


by ROLAND C. FAUNCE, Wayne State University, 
and NELSON L. BOSSING, University of Minnesota 
LHIS THOROUGH REVISION DEALS WITH THE CORE CURRIC- 
ULUM, combining both theory and practical application 
It provides theoretical background: the basic social and 
economic developments that have contributed to core, 
the definition of core curriculum, and the philosophical 
and psychological bases for core, It shows the ideal core 
class, the role of the teacher and of the administrator; 
cooperation with the community; and evaluation tech 
niques 

Especially useful for: Courses in) General Education 
Modern Curriculum, The Common Learnings Curri¢ 
ulum, Veaching Common Learnings, Trends in Second 
ary Education, Veacher-Pupil Planning, Life Adjustments 
Education. 

386 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $5.95 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: 
Concepts, Practices and Issues 


by EDGAR L. MORPHET, University of California, 
R. L. JOHNS, University of Florida, and THEODORE 
L. RELLER, University of California 


One of the most unique and valuable features of “Edu 
cational Administration” offers an extensive discussion 
of significant problems and issues in each chapter, These 
constitute an integral and essential part of the chapte1 
plan, not just a series of exercises 

Another important feature of the text is the inclusion of: 
principle findings of the C.P.E.A, and other studies on 
administration and leadership; extensive pertinent re 
search from other disciplines such as political science, 
economics, social psychology, anthropology, and biology. 
The book is organized under three headings: Basic Prin 
ciples and Emerging Concepts, Vhe Organization fot 
Education, and Administering the Program. 

560 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $5.95 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
by LESLIE W. KINDRED, Temple University 


Based on recent research, current practice and the au 
thor’s experience, this text presents both a definite philos 
ophy and a specific course of action to guide the school 
in the development of a sound public relations program 
Considering the problems of both small and large school 
systems, the text emphasizes the importance of designing 
programs around the special relationships of each school 
and its public, It recognizes that publicity is inherent in 
public relations—that an informational service is neces 
sary to interpret the school to the community and the 
community to the school, 


454 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $6.00 
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